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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
COMMENT 

THE NEW INTERNATIONALISM 

AFTER-THE-WAR predictions are a temptation to the 
facile thinker. In the ferment of this chaotic moment 
the world seems in process of being made over ; the imagina- 
tion lightly foresees the design which the new minting will 
bear, and as lightly underestimates the power of forces which 
tend to run the molten metal back into old molds. Prophecy 
is never cautious; indeed, caution is an unheroic virtue, quite 
incapable, no doubt, of designing the new stamp. Yet a cer- 
tain amount of caution may be recommended as we listen to 
the seers and visionaries who cry out their hopes and theories 
in as many tongues as once before, according to the Book of 
Genesis, halted a monumental effort of the race toward unity. 
However, certain tendencies would seem to be inevitably 
accelerated by the war. The presence of many nations in 
the western battle-line, the union of the powerful youth of 
these nations in the same death-grapple with a formidable 
enemy, can not fail to enforce and increase international sym- 
pathies throughout that group. When peace comes our boys 
will come home, and poilu and Tommie and all the others 
will go back to their civilian jobs; but in the hearts of all, 
till the last aged survivor dies, these fiery years will be a 
memory of horror and splendor — a memory growing more 
romantic from year to year, until the horror fades away and 
only the splendor remains. Thus the men of these nations 
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will remain united at heart by the fierce ordeal through 
which they have passed together, and to a certain degree they 
will pass on their sense of comradeship in the stories they tell 
to their children and grandchildren. 

The tie between this country and France must become, one 
would think, especially strong. Lafayette and Franklin be- 
gan it long ago ; and -now our soldiers are dying on French 
soil, and their heroic blood will fertilize the new spiritual 
growth of a nation whose spirit has fertilized the world. 
And lesser agencies will contribute inevitably to this sym- 
pathy — the adopting of French war-orphans, the rehabilita- 
tion of French towns, all the numerous contributions of 
American money and energy to the restoration of France 
and its French-speaking neighbor Belgium. 

Thus after the war our splendid isolation is like to disap- 
pear. Some league of nations, in all probability, will express 
this fact politically, and a closer interaction in the arts 
and literature will express it intellectually. It would seem 
that our educational systems should prepare for the inevita- 
ble by urging more attention to modern languages, especially 
French and Spanish, the languages of our nearest intellectual 
and political neighbors. 

In the arts and literature it may be said, with a certain 
justice, that Americans have been too much aware, rather 
than too little, of influences from over-seas. We have been 
too colonial, too respectful of the foreign verdict; even 
when most arrogantly boastful, we have had too little self- 
confidence, too little competent and informed appreciation of 
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our oWn achievements. But this is a provincial rather than 
a cosmopolitan trait; and its cure is more knowledge. More 
knowledge of foreign art and literature on our part will 
mean the separation ,in our minds of foreign modern art 
from the immense over-emphasis imparted to it by the 
achievements of the past. If we can strip from modern 
foreign art this merely sentimental over-emphasis, we shall 
be able to compare it more justly with our own. 

And in this juster estimate of our own rank we shall be 
aided by their more knowledge of us, as well as by our 
more knowledge of them. One fact against which our poets 
and artists have had to contend has been lack of reciprocity: 
it has been only too easy for reputations to cross the ocean 
westward, but almost impossible to cross eastward. Even 
England, whose language we speak, has listened with pa- 
tronizing condescension to our voices; and France, though 
less prejudiced intellectually, has been even more isolated 
in national pride. The sympathies aroused by the war may 
change all this; indeed, already there are signs. Such a 
book as Pierre de Lanux's Young France and New Amer- 
ica (Macmillan Co.), with its ardent acknowledgment of 
the debt of young France to Whitman and its warm appre- 
ciation of our note in modern art, is an eager plea for closer 
relations, uttered to his own countrymen and ours; and 
thus is an important sign. 

Italy also is aware of Whitman, and possibly of a few 
more recent Americans. And there are signs too from the 
Latin-American nations to the south of us — -Pan-American 
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magazines, poets wandering to our ports, intellectual sym- 
pathies beginning to take the hint from commerce. 

When these Latin peoples are once aroused to intel- 
lectual hospitality, they may prove more freely reciprocal 
than the English. England has the indifference of an elder 
brother toward the obstreperous relative over-seas; the 
"There, little boy!" attitude is hardly to be disturbed from 
this distance by either assertion or proof of the youngster's 
equal or greater strength. Recently I heard two of our 
most famous poets express impatient regret that these 
United States had inherited the English language instead 
of growing an indigenous product — "It loads all English 
literature, past and present, on our backs," said one — 
"what chance have we of real freedom or spontaneity?" 
But as the English language, for better or worse, seems to 
be ours for keeps, we may only hope that the deeper sympa- 
thies aroused by the war may shake the elder brother out of 
his insularity, and force him to accept the relationship on 
equal terms. 

Thus in spite of reactionary and separative tendencies, 
which must always discount prophecies of international 
amity, it seems reasonable to hope, through the sorrow of 
these years, for a closer intellectual union among the nations, 
and more generous appreciation and sympathy in the arts. 

H. M. 
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